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IV. FEBRUARY 15, 1832. 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN A CALVINIST AND A SEMI CALVINIST. 
{ Continued from page 294 


Calv, Let us examine this matter in a little different light still. 
I would ask the following question.—Is it not reasonable, anda du- 
ty to submit to the will of God, and acquiesce in it, respecting his 
governing providence, and disposal of all things ; so as to be able 
to say. ‘‘ thy will be done,” without making any exception ? 

Semi. I cannot object against this ; it must be answered in the 
affirmative ; for God’s will is infinitely wise and good, and it is 
rebellion against him to be unwillinging that he\should do as he 
pleases, or to make any exceptions whatever. 

Calv. Youhave conceeded all that is necesary, I think, in or- 
der to decide the point in dispute between us. God has revealed 
it to be his will to punish some of mankind forever. You know not 
but you are one of them. Whether you shall be saved or be 
damned depends entirely on his will: And supposing he sees it 
most for his glory, and the general good that you should be damn- 
ed, it is certainly his will that you should be damned. On this 
supposition then, you ought to be willing to be damned ; for not to 
be ‘willing to be damned, in this case, is opposing God’s will, in- 
stead of saying, ** thy will be done.” 

In this case, it is easy to see that there is no way to escape 
damnation, but by being willing to be damned, on supposition it is 
the will of God to cast you off ; as there is no other way to submit 
to his will, and acquiesce in it, choosing his will should be done: 
Without which submission it is impossible a man should be saved. 
For to make any exceptior, and to be willing God should do as he 
pleases, uf he will save you, and on no other condition, is no true 
submission to God ; but a setting up your will tobe the rule of 
God’s conduct towards you. And to attempt to get to heaven, 
or to obtain assurance or any evidence that you shall be saved ih 
opposition to such a submission to the will of God, without making 
any condition, or exception in faver of yourself, is to fight against 
God, and to go in the road to hell 

Semi. I think these thiags had better be let alone, supposing 
there be any truth in what you advance ; for such a way of talk- 
ang ovly tends to puzzle people, and to discourage, and perple® 
christians ; and will be of no advantage to any body. 
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Calv. It may puzzle and discourage half-christhans, who never 
were brought to any unreserved submission to the will of God, and 
to desire his glory, above all things. And it is to be wished they 
might be so discouraged, as to be convineed that they are not real 
christians. It may pa puzzle some real christians, for a time, 
who never carefully attended to this matter, so as to compare their 
own feelings with this truth, when rightly unde rstood: They hav- 
ing never viewed this point in a true light, but by their education, 
and the instructions they have had, have imbibed prejudices against 
it, as it has been represented, or rather mis-represented to them. 
But when these have the truth fairly laid before them, and it is 
properly explained ; it is tobe presumed, it will be so far from per- 
plexing and discouraging them, that it will remove all their preju- 
dices, ‘end it will become a strengthening, encouraging doctrine to 
them, while they find their hearts in some measure, agreeing with 
this truth, and ‘feel that to have God lose his honour, and the 
greatest general good not promate d ; and the will of God not done, 
and his infinitely wise and good plan marred and burt ; is to them 
an infinitely greater evil, than their own damnation, or that of 
millions of others. And if they cannot be saved, consistently with 
God’s highest honour, and the greatest good of the whole, and 
agreeable t to the divine will and p lan, there can be no salvation for 
the m, which they would desire ; but are willing to be damned, if 
that only be consistent with all th? s. 

But let the matter be stated on a yet different footing, and the 
same truth, I believe, will turn up to view, and perhaps, with 
some additional evidence, if it can be made more evident. You 
believe, I conclude, that God will for his own glory, and the great- 
est general good, punish many of mankind with eve elastin g de- 
struction. 

Semi. To be sure. 

Calv. And to this, I suppose you have no objection ; but ac- 
quiesce in it, and are quite willing it should be so, since it Is neces- 
sary for the ‘glory of God, and the greatest good of the whole. 

Semi. Ye s, since this is the will of God. . and necessary to an- 
swer the end you have mentioned, I am willing they should be mis- 
erable forever. 

Calv. And how do you know that it is not as necessary that you 
should be damned to answer the same ends, as that any one else 
should ; and that ther efore it is the wil] of God to damn you with 
them? At least, we may make the supposition that it is really so. 
How do you feel on this state of the case. Are you willing to be 
damned, if it be necessary to answer the same end, that is sought 
by the damnation of others, and forthe sake of which you are 
willing they should be damned ? 

Semi. This is ahard question, I suspect there is some puzzle 
in it. 

Calv. It appears to meto be a plaincase. If there be the 

me reason, and the same necessity, that you should be damned, 
asthat others should be cast off ; and this is a sufficient reason 
with you to be willing they should be damned ; then for the same 
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reason, you must be willing to be damned yourself, and cannot 
but be ‘willing, if you feel ac ‘cording to reason, and love your neigh- 
bour as well and as much as yourself. You must, therefore, if you 
would not be inconsistent, either disapprove of your neighbour’s 
damnation, and object to it, refusing your consent ; or you must 
be willing to be damned, there being the same reason and necessi- 
ty, for it, as there is ‘that your neighbour should be thus pun- 
ished, who deserves it no more than you. Nothing but an unrea- 
sonable selfishness, and disregard to your neighbours welfare, can 
make you object to your own damnation, and consent to his. 

Semi. 1 confess I see no way out, and have nothing to reply to 
this at present. But 1 have one thing to say that will prove your 
arguments must be defective some where though I do not see it at 
present. Tor the damned will be perfectly wicked and enemies 
to God forever ; and it cannot be right to be willing to be aban- 
loned to sin and enmity against God, and blaspheme bis name 
forever. Therefore no man ought to be willing to be damned, un- 
less he ought to be willing to be God’s enemy, and like the devil 
forever ; to assert which would be shocking, and no man surely 
ean believe it. ! 

Calv. This, I confess is a plausable objection, and has so much 
seeming weight in it, that no wonder it should appear to many, at 
the first view at least, insuperable and unanswerable. But since 
it seems to be'proved, beyond contradiction, by what has been said 
above, that a man ought to be willing to be damned 


,on the suppo- 
J 


sitions which have been made; and it is impossible that two con- 
bot 


yoth true; we must not admit 
this objection to be unanswerable, without carefully reviewing and 
examining it. Andif, upon examination, it shall appear to be 
without foundation, and contrary tothe truth, what has been be- 
fore proved, will be yet more confirmed. 

You have granted, and all must grant, that we ought to be wil- 
ling that some of our fellow men should ‘be abandoned to sin and 
ruin, and be confirmed enemies to God forever: And it is plain 
that to acquiesce in this is so far from being a friend to sin, or sin- 
ful, or implying any emnity against God in our hearts, that thus to 
consent to it, because it is the revealed will of ‘God. for his own glo- 
ry and the general good, is an exercise of love to God and hislaw; 


tradictory ay ecsamm should be 


and of benevolence to being in general: And not to be willing, in 
this case, and to refuse cordially to consent to it, wo ild be rebel- 
lion against God. So that there is no other way for us not to turn 
enemies to God ourselves, but to be willing that some of our fellow 
men should be enemies to him forever. And why must not this be 

pposing it is most for God’s glo- 
ry and the general good that we sh wuld be given up to eternal en- 
mity against God; and therefore, God hath determined we should 
be thus given up, and sent to hell, with others?) Not to consent to 
it, on this supposition, would be an act of enmity against God and 
tobe anenemy to him: But to consent to it, and be willing» that 
God’s will should be done, for his own glory ned the general good, 
would be so far from being friends to sin, that it would be an ex- 


just as true in our own case, or su 
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ercise of love and friendship to God, and benevolenee to being in 
general. And so long as we continue willing to be ourselves with 
others, abandoned to sin and ruin forever, for the reasons and ends 
mentioned, we shall not, we cannot be enemies to God or friends 
to sin, for this implies a plain contradiction: But as soon as we 
cease to be willing to be thus given up to sin, we are given up, 
and turned enemies to God and all good: And the evil never can 
come upon us until we withdraw our submission, and refuse to ac- 
quiesce in the will of God. Henee it appears that all the fore- 
going reasons to prove that we ought to be willing to be damned, 
if this be the will of God, and for his glory and the general good, 
stand good, and equally prove that we ought to consent to this, on 
this suppos ition; even though damnation includes a being given up 
to sin and enmity against God forever. 

Perhaps this point may be farther illustrated, and set in a more 
convincing light to some, by the instance of the angels, who were 
ali created perfectly holy. It was best, on the whole, most for 
God’s glory and the general good, that vast numbers of them, 
should rebel and continue in sin and ruin forever: And therefore it 
was God’s will that this should take place. Suppose this had been 
revealed to them, when they were all perfectly holy, and each one 
could not know but he was the person, who among others was to 
be given up to sin and destruction; forthe glory of God, and the 
good of the whole. How ought they to have felt on such an occa- 
sion? They must all consent to the will of Jehovah, and say ‘ Jet 
it take place however many of us, or whoever of us, must fail into 
this sinful state, or wliatever becomes of us.’ If they did not thus 
willingly submit to the will of Jehovab, they would by that, turn 
enemies to him, and fall into that very state, and bring that evil 
upon themselves, which they opposed, or to which they refused to 
submit for the glory of God, and the general good. But so long 
as they had such a supreme regard for the will of God, his glory 
and the general good as to say, ‘“‘thy will be done, let what will 
come upon us,” they would secure from the evil ; and this would be 
the only way to aviod it. So long as they all continued of this dis- 
position, they continue happy and holy. They, who fell into a state 
of endless sin and woe, did it by giving up such a disposition and 
indulging a contrary one; and they who continue holy and happy, 
do continue and persevere in this state and character, by persever- 
ing in a submission to the will of God, and such a regard for his 
glory and the general good, that they are willing to be given up 
to the eternal sin and ruin, if this were necessary to answer 
these ends, er if they could not remain in this holy and happy 
state, consistently with God’s glory, and the greatest good of the 
whole, 

fn a word, God thought it best, and therofore was willing that 
great numbers ofangels should become sinful and miserable for- 
ever ; arid all the angels before any of them fell, were like God in 
their disposition, aed choice, and therefore were disposed to acqui- 
esce@sin his will and choice, when made known to them. Conse- 
queatly had God 5 willbeen discovered with respect to this, they 
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would all have acquiesced in it, so long.as they were holy as God 
is holy, And it any one should feel the least reluctance to it even 
though he knew he was one that was to fall into sin and ruin, he 
would by that reluctance and opposition of heart to God’s will, 
be an enemy to God, and fall into ruin. And none could fal! into 
that state, in any possible way, but by opposing God’s will or by 
being unwill ng that his will should be done. 

Semi. This is more puzzling yet. You carry us away to the 
angels, concerning whom we know but little; I choose to keep 
nearer home, and mind my own business. 

Calv. If you are determined not to think, and will not range 
into any quarter of the universe to get light, you will remain in 
darkness, and always be puzzled, with a thous&ind things, while a 
child of fourteen years old, who has a right taste and disposition, 
and improves his understanding, as he ought, will be at no loss 
about them; but will see them in the light of demonstration. 

Your last objection was, that for a man to be willing tobe a 
confirmed enemy to God, if necessary for the glory of God and 
the general good, would be a sinful volition; and therefore he 
ought aot to be willing. I have undertaken to show, that this is 
so far from being true, that not to be willing, in the case proposed, 
as to oppose this, would be a sinful volition; and there is no 
other way, in under to aviod sin, but to be willing, in this case, it 
being necessary to answer these ends, to be cast off into a state 
of perfect wickedness and ruin. And I think what has been said 
amounts to a clear demonstration, and wish you to review it with 
calmness and attention, and shew, if you can, where the argu- 
ment fails, or else yield to the force of it, and think of it until it 
becomes easy and familiar to you. 

Semi. Your reasonings on the subject seem to be clear and 
conclusive, I confess. At least, [see no way at present to con- 
futethem. But I do not choose to have this matter settled by 
metaphysical reasoning only. I want scripiwre proof and evi- 
dence ; for when we go by this, we are on sure ground. I observe 
you have made but little use of the bible in your arguing on this 
point ; from which J conch ided you can find little to your purpose ia 
that. [To be ‘concluded. | 


CALVINISTIC ARMINIANS AND ARMINIAN CALVINISTS. 
We give the following remarks of Dr. Evy, Editor of the Phil- 
adelphian, as they appear in-a late number of the New York 
Evangelist. 


“Calvinists have correctly taught, ever since they had a name, 
that God from everlasting has decreed all his own actions and fore 
ordained all events. Some of those events are the free moral ex- 
ercises of the souls of men. In attempting to show how God thus 
foreordains all human moral exercises, some Hopkinsian Calvinists 
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have really taught the doctrine of fatalism, and made God the ef- 
ficient cause of all man’s exercises of mind, both good and evil. 

The Arminians have ever taught that man is a free moral agent, 
whose actions are the result of his own efficiency, and for which he 
must give account. They expressed this truth in unphilosophical 
language, especially an they talked about the self determining 
power of the will. “These words imply an absurdity; but the Ar- 
minians really intended that man has a faculty called the will, by 
which he actually and freely determines, purposes, chooses, in- 
tends, or wills in a great variety of ways. ‘This truth was held 
with some errors, which militated against the sovereignty of God 
as much as the errors of the old fashioned Hop kinsians do against 
the real free agency of man. 

Now the scriptural Calvinists hold to the divine foreordination 
ofall events, and at the same time to the real, finite, accountable 
efficiency of man in all his moral actions; and to distinguish them 
from the fatalists among the Calvinists of the Hopkinsian school 
and from those Arminians who really deny the fore ordination of all 
events, we have called them Cal¥inistic Arminians, or Arminian 
Calvinisis. That there is any thing monstrous or absurd in this 
compound appellative, we have yet to learn. 

The source from which, and the medium through which the above 
observations come, seem to entitle them to some notice. In the 
first place, we are at a loss to divine, what sort of an idea Dr. 
Ely has of Calvinism. It seems that his idea of it, whatever it 
may be, is so latitudinarian, as to take in at least three kinde of 
theologians, very diverse from each other; as Ist Hopkinsiahns, 
who, in his estimation, ‘ teach the doctrine of fatalism,’ 2d, Ar- 
minians, ‘who really deny the foreordination of all events,’ and 
3d, such as are neither Hopkinsians nor Arminians, but a sort of 
mongreis, half one and half the other; who hold to decrees with 
the Hopkinsians, and deny the Divine agency with the Arminians. 
Surely the name Calvinist, must be a very generick term, and 
very convenient (so long as it continues reputable) for various 

' 


sorts of professing christians; and for ought we can see, must have 


a surprising influence in forwarding the great work of amalgama- 
ting all the various Orthodox sects into one great Evangelical 
Denomination; for which, when formed, Dr. E. has already coin- 
ed an appropriate name, viz. Calvinislic Arminians and Armin- 
tan Calvinisis. Such a use of the term Calvinist, should hush 
the little disputes and bickerings between Hopkinsians and Pres- 
byterians and Methodists of every school; and as that most liberal 
statesman, Mr. Jefferson, said in his inaugural message, ‘ We are 
all Federalists; we are all Republicans;’ so the almost equally 
liberal Doctor may say, ‘ We are all Calvinists; we are all Ar- 
@inians!’ 
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But, in the second place, we are led to inquire, Who are those 

* Hopkinsian Calvinists,’ who have ‘taught the doctrine of fatal- 
ism?’ Happily, to this enquiry, the Dr. has furnished us with an 
answer: they are all such as ‘ make God the efficient cause of ail 
man’s exercises of mind, both good and evil.’ The ‘ doctrine of 
fatalism,’ then, is the doctrine, that ‘God is the efficient cause of 
all man’s exercises of mind, Here is a new idea, which it would 
be gratifying to have the Dr. explain. We wish to know, which 
is here the subject of the fatality, God, or man? IfGod is the 
efficient cause of man’s exercises, by ‘ working all in all—working 
in men to will and to do, according to his good pleasure—an 
working all things after the counsel of his own will;? we do not 
perceive how He is the subject of fatality, in this his providential 
agency, in which He is perfectly voluntary and free. We find rt 
equally difficult te see how man should be the subject of fatality, 
when caused to choose and will by Divine agency; unless fatal- 
are one and the same thing. 

naginary something, 

independent of God, and beyund the control of the Divine will. 
Dr. E. seems to have made a new discovery, and found that fatal- 
asm consists in man’s having his exercises caused by some efficient 
agent without himself. He commends the Arminians for having 
aught, that ‘man is a free moralagent, whose actions are the 

mn efficiency.’ Well, ifthe Dr. is correct here; we 

him show how the Arminians used ‘ unphi- 

losophical language,’ when they ‘ talked abot the sel/-detormining 
power of the will.’ It seems te us, that on his own principles, he 
does his brethren of the Arminian school, great injustice, when he 
says, that ‘ h se words ~-@.8 8 fd le rmining P we r of the will) 
imply an absurdity ’ nan’s ‘actions are the result of his own 
efficiency;’ then ma ‘ elf-deltermining power, somé where: 
and if that power is not seated in the will; the Doctor would do 


ll us where it ts seated But, it seems, Dr. E. does 


a favor, to t 
hold, that the sel/-delermining power is the will; notwithstand- 


ing his thinking it absurd to say so ; for he says, ‘ The Arminians 


really intended that man has a faculty called the will, by which he 


actually and freely determines, purposes, chooses, etc.—This 


truth was held etc Man’s own ‘ eflicie ney,” then, of which his 
free ‘ actions are the result;’ lies in his ‘faculty called the will.’ 
Dr. E. therefore, holds to the ‘absurdity’ of a ‘ self-determining 
power of will.’ And we are willing, that the Doctor should call 


his new denomination, comprising himself and all who with him 
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hold to both Decrees and Self-determination, Calvinistic Armin- 
tans, or Arminian Calvimisis; for as the scheme they have em- 
braced, is both ‘ monstrous and absurd,’ so ought to be the appel- 
lation by which they call themselves. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ‘‘ way,’? PREFERRED BY THE PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 


It is probably known to most of our readers, that the Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes, by publishing a Sermon, entitled the ‘ way of salva- 
tion,’ which contained Hopkinsian sentiments, or ‘ New England 
divinity,’ incurred the censure of a part of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. His case was carried up to the General Assembly in 
May last; by whom it was referred to a Committee. On this 
Committee the Moderator placed the Rev. Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven, who was present as a Delegate frem the General Asso- 
eiation of Connecticut. . For sitting and acting on this committee, 
Mr. Bacon was, it seems, censured in the Christian Advocate, by 
the Editor, Dr. Green of Philadelphia. The following is extract- 
ed from Rev. Mr. Bacon’s Reply, published in the Philadelphian. 


I supposed that the committee on which I was named, was ap- 
pointed, not to try the case on presbyterian principles, but rather 
to act asa council for the settlement of the controversy, as we 
dispose of difficulties in our churches. I confess myself unskilled 
in the peculiarities of presbyterian discipline; but if 1 understand 
your book, your way isto try such a case by ye varing not only the 
doct uments, but the parties, and to decide it, not by proposing te rms 

of reconciliation, but by giving a direct, distinct and conclusive an- 
swer to every question involved in the reference, comp laint or appeal. 
This I suppose would have been the presbyte rian method of pro- 
ceeding in the case of Mr. Barnes. But this course was not adopt- 
ed. There was a reluctance, in a part of the Assembly, avoinel 
a regular trial and decision of the case. I was not very well ac- 
quainted with members or parties; but this I know, the men who 
feared the result of a trial, were some of them men of great res 
spectability. Not even the venerable editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, will charge the venerable professor on whose repeated mo- 
tion the Assembly at last consented to waive a regular trial, with 
being engaged i in any conspiracy against the pu rity of the Pre sby- 
terian Church. Yet the fact was, Dr. Miller did earnestly de- 
precate the evils which would follow a regular trial and decision; 
and on that ground persuaded the parties to forego their constitu- 
tiepal rights, and to submit their case without atrial; in the ex- 
peectation that the Assembly would endeavor to find some ground on 
which the parties might be at peace. I was disappointed at this, 
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and yet I rejoiced in it As a curious observer, [ was disappoin- 
ted, because I had expected to see the practical operation of your 
system of judicatories and appeals, in a case in which, if it has any 
superiority over our system of friendly arbitrations, that superiori- 
ty would be manifest. As a christian brother, I rejoiced, because 
I verily thought that the proposal was a wise one, and that peace 
could be better secured thus, than by a judicial decision after a 
regular trial. I came to the General Assembly, disposed to learn 
what are the actual advantages of that towering system of eccle- 
siastical courts which constitutes the glory of Presbyterianism, 
and of that power to terminate all controversies which is supposed 
to reside in the supreme jodicature. Of course I could not but be 
at once astonished and gratified, to see that unconscious homage 
which was rendered to congregational principles, when presbyte- 
rians of the highest form, pure from every infection and tincture of 
independency, untouched with any suspicion of leaning towards 
New England, strenuously deprecated the regular action of the 
Presbyterian system in a case which, of all cases, was obviously 
best fitted to demonstrate its excellence. I was astonished. | 
had indeed expected that the voice which was to answer the com- 
plainants and the presbytery of Philadelphia, would answer out of 
the whirlwind; but ] had supposed that consistency in those breth- 
ren would constrain them to acknowledge that voice, even speak- 
ing from the whirlwind, as the voice of the only legitimate arbiter. 
I could not but ask within myself, what is this lauded system of 
power and jurisdiction worth—these judicatures, court rising above 
court in regular gradation, what are they worth, if you are afraid 
to try your system in the hour of need? Yet when | heard those 
brethren arguing in favor of referring the matter to a select com- 
mittee which should endeavor to mediate between the parties, and 
to propose some terms of peace and mutual oblivion, in other words 
to act as a congregational ecclesiastical council would act in at- 
tempting the adjustment of any similar controversy, 1 was con- 
vinced that they were in the right. And when the Assembly 
and the parties at last acceded to that proposal, I supposed that 
the gene ral conviction was, that it was best to go to work, on that 
occasion, in something like the congregational way, rather than in 
the presbyterian way. : " 7 . 


ELECTION. 


Extract of a Letter from Rev. Dr. Cox, in the N. Y. Evan- 


gelist. 


The order of election in the divine purposes, though a matter of 
great importance in my own view, and often wretchedly misstated 
as I must think, I forbear to consider in the present article, far- 
ther than to say that I view election in that order as placed after 
the fall, after the atonement, alter the offer of salvation, and after 
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its rejection—its wanton, voluntary, wicked rejection, virtually or 
formally, by the whole species: that when it comes into effect, i 
infallibly secures the event; and this is mainly:all we know of it. 
The purposes of God are not identified with the influences of the 
Spirit; but: some of them render those influences effectual, ac- 
cording to the wisdom of eternal Providence. When the purpose 
of election takes effect, it violates not the laws of mind; the sub- 
ject is not conscious of it, as such; he considers his ways, sees his 
danger, discerns his guilt, perceives his duty, dreads to be rejected, 
yields to the moral causes that persuade him to obedience, and 
engages himself to Christ forever. He may ther infer his eternal 
election of God, just as absolutely and certainly, as he can demon- 
strate his present piety. The inference is logical, right, and with- 
out one particle of impropriety; when correctly made, it glorifies 
God, promotes holiness, strengthens pious purpose, and subserves 
in a thousand ways that ‘godly edifying which is in faith.’ It 
gives stability to faith, superiority to devotion, fortitude to service, 
constancy to hope, and clearness as well as depth to spiritual vis- 
ion. It appears to mé not at a!l difficult to understand, in compar- 
ison of vulgar or decimal fractions, the calculations of political 
economy, or even the rates of exchange; not to mention a count- 
jess number of other matters, which merchants, mechanics, farmers 
and young ladies at school, often reduce to the full dominion of 
intelligence. Were it not for prejudice, pride and indolence, those 
mizhty makers of unbelief, with ignorance to help them, the doc- 
trine of election would be universally studied, understood, and re- 
ceived, tothe delight and the infinite moral improvement of man- 


kind. 


From the Christian Soldi 
POPERY. 


‘The Roman Catholic faith is the faith of 170,000,000 of the 
present generation. ‘This immense multitude is composed of ‘all 
nations, and tribes, and people, and tongues; they are dissimilar 
in their habits; they are often influenced by opp: site and conflict- 
ing interests: but on the. subject of their faith, their union resem- 
bles the harmony of the heavenly bodies, &¢.—to every unpreju- 

diced mind, it must appear inconsistent to reject the united testi- 
mony of so many millions to favor the opinions of a comparative 
few,” &c. 

So says the first number of the Catholic Telegraph, at Cincin- 
nati. Ifa copy of that paper stray to Calcutta, and fall into the 
hands of a Brahmical editor, he would probably thank Juggernaut 
and write as follows:— 

“The pagan faith is the faith of 500,000,000 of the present 
generation. Thisimmense multitude is composed of ‘all nations, 
and tribes, and people, and tongues.’ They are quite as dissime 
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ilar in their interests and manners, and quite as united in their 
faith as the Roman Catholics. ‘To every unprejndiced mind, 
must appear incofsistent, to reject the united testimony of so 
many millions to faver the testimony of a comparative few,” &c. 
—-and if the article, thus altered, should get back to Cincinnati, 
the editor of the Telegraph must to be consistent, be converted to 
heathenism by it. 

Two causes of alarm with respect to the progress of popery in 
this country, we believe, are overrated. One is, their ‘increasing 
influence.’ Can we doubt, that men who appeal to the testimony 
of one hundred and seventy millions as_a sound argument, will tell 
as large stories as they dare about the number who adhere to them 
in this country? That they have all the influence which can arise 
from immense wealth, appropriated by European monarchs and 
nobles for the purpose of undermining our religious, and thus our 
civil liberty, and judiciously expended for that purpose by artful 
and unprincipled men, we have no doubt. But that they are 
making many converts, we are not yet convinced. Another er- 
ror, is, the notion that the Jesuit priests are men of great learn- 
ing. That they have been compelled in their boyhood to plod 
through a great deal ofthe mummery of the dark ages, which oth- 
ers neglect because it ts worthless, is very possible; but that they 
really “deserve the first rank as sound sc holars, we have no suspic- 
ion of it. We much mistake, if a thorough examination before 
some of our sound Protestant scholars, who could not be brow- 
beaten by their impudence, would not show many of them to be 
rather quackish. 


From the Christian Offering. 


ILLUSTRATION OF JOHN XiIv. 8, 9. 


By Rev. J. Chaplin, D. D. President of Waterville College. 


“Philip saith unto him [Jesus,| Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufliceth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He.that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou then, Show 
us the Father?” 

This passage I have long considered as clearly teaching the 
doctrine of our Savior’s true and proper divinity. The train of 
thought by which I arrived at this conclusion, is substantially 
follows :—Sup pose you descend into one of the salt mines of Po- 
land, some of which are said to be several hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth, and that you converse with one of the inhabi- 
tants of that subterraneous world, and one who was born there, 
and who had never seen the light of the sun. You undertake to 
give him a description of lields, and pastures and forests, and moun- 
tains, and a variety of other things to be found on the earth’s sur- 
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face. You also attempt to give him some idea of the heavens, of 
the azure vault, and of the worlds of light with which it is bespan- 
gled and adorned. You speak particularly of the sun, and of the 
splendor and majesty in which he appears, when he marches 
through the heavens in a clear day. ‘The man listens with pro- 
found attention; and at length exc laims, ‘Show me that glorious 
sun and J shall be satisfied.’ Suppose you now point him to one 
of the lamps which burn with a faint and feeble li; ght in his dreary 
cavern, and say to him, ‘Do you see that lamp?’ ‘1 do, he re- 
plies, but what of that?? ‘Why, say you, he that hath seen that 
lamp, hath seep the sun; and why do you say to me, Show me the 
sun?’ Should you speak thus to the inhabitant of the mine, how 
would you appear to him? And I may add, how would you appear 
to ali men of sense? The application is easy.—The similitude, I 
admit, is in one respect imperfect. But that very imperfection is 
adapted to evince the truth of the doctrine which I suppose to be 
contained in the passage, namely, the doctrine of our Savior’s di- 
vinity. There is some proportion between the light of a lamp and 
the light of the sun. Both are created, and therefore both are 6- 
nite. But if Jesus Christ be not truly and properly God, there is 
an infinite disproportion betwe®n him and the eternal Father. 
Hence; if it would be absurd to say, ‘He that hath seen a lamp 
hath seen the sun,’ much more abs: urd must it be to say, ‘He that 
hath seen Christ hath seen the Father,’ unless Christ be truly and 
properly divine. 


From the New England Artizan 
I PAID HIM WHAT I AGREED TO. 


This is a saying frequently uttered by employers, by way of jus- 
tification, when those that labor for them complain of loss in the 
completion of jobs. A person wants a quantity of labor perform- 
ed, and instead of coming honorably forward, and employing men 
at a fair rate of compensation, he excites competition among labor- 
ing men, induces them to under bid each other, and finally obtains 
a contract for the execution of his work, at a price far below what 
he knows it to be worth. The poor man labors, perhaps a week, 
a month, or a year; expends all he receives, on the work itself; 
obtains nothing to supply the wants of his dependant family, hon- 
orably completes his job, and finds himself involved in ruin. 
Should he chance to complain, his employer exclaims, ‘I have paid 
you what I agreed to.” This is true—Alas—too true—And with 
this plea ne may justify himself to his own niggardly spirit, by lul- 
ling conscience to rest. But does it satisfy the demands of honor 
and justice, while he knows that he has pocketed that which ought 
to go to pay for a poor man’s labor? Does it satisty the demands 
of humanity, while he knows that the poor man has labored for 
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him for nothing; and in consequence, deprived his family of the 
means of living; left his children to cry for bread; and himself ex- 
posed to the torment of duns, writs, executions and the horrors of 
a prison? Let employers answer these queries to their own con- 
sciences, and then decide whether it be more just, honorable, hu- 
mane and benevolent, to say ‘I have paid you what I agreed te’ 
or tobe able to say with certainty, ‘I have paid you to the full 
amount, the actual worth of your labor.” The latter line of con- 
duct would prevent much misery, that now results from the oppo- 
site course. 


THE WORLD CHANGES. 


To-day is ours, yesterday is past and to-morrow may never 
come.- I wonder people can so much as forget death, when all we 
see before us is but succession; summer dies as winter comes; the 
dial marks the change of hours, every night brings death-like sleep, 
and morning seems a resurrection; yet while all changes and de- 
cays, we expect no alteration, unapt to live, unre ady to die; we 
lose the present and seek the future, ask much for what we have 
not, thank Providence but little for what we have; our youth has 
no joy, our middle age no quiet, our old age no ease, no indulgence; 
ceremony is the tyrant of this day, fashion of the ‘othe rT, business 
of the next. Little is allowed to freedom, happiness and contem- 
plation; the adoration of our Creator, the admiration of his works, 
and the inspection of ourselves—Mrs. Elizabeth Montague. 


A NEW TROUGHT.—IS IT A GOOD ONE? 


Messrs. Editors,—You have labored long, and hard, to bruise 
the serpent rum, and I, who have long beeu a reader of your paper, 
ean think of but one expedient you have left untried. You have 
assailed the world on all sides, and sometimes the church. Now 
turn about a litle. 

Recommend to the friends of temperance throughout the coun- 
try, to use their united influence to place rum-selling, exclusively 


m? 


in the hands of the church. For these plain reasons:— 
Christians are the “‘iight of the world.”—From them we expect 
counsels, reproof, and warning. Now give them the whole dis- 
posal of this trafic, and what a vast revenue might accrue. When 
they “‘put the cup to their neighbor’s lip,” they might give the 
timely caution, ‘tat the last it will bite like a serpent, and 
sting like an adder;”’ it will make you a vagabon¢—your wife ‘broke 
en hearted, and your children beggars! —They might tell him, as 
he swallows his dram, and swears his oath, that no drunkard, or 
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swearer, can inherit the kingdom of heaven! In short, they might 
muster a host of scripture which the worldling has not at his com- 
mand., Another prominent reason is, that sélling rum is attended 
with much profit, and who can make a better use of the ‘“‘mammon 
of unrighteousness ,”’ than the children of God? They can build 
churches, support ministers, and send the gospel to the destitute ;— 
“‘casting their bread upon the waters,’’—giving a portion to sev- 
en and also to eight.”” A third reason: they tell us assuredly, 
they do aot sell to drunkards. They only take the sober man and 
make him tipsy, a little, by degrees, giving him time for reflection, 
while they can constantly warn him to shun even the ‘‘appearance 
ofevil.”? A fourth, and last reason: the sabbath would not be so 
often violated, as christians, éspecially deacons, and elders, must 
be in the sanctuary on that holy day, consequently shops mést be 
closed, unless the “except for medicine’? customers should make a 
call, and these cases of necessity and mercy, must be regarded! 
You may think, sir, 1 am speaking ironieally, but let facts an- 
swer One good Elder has said that he felt he had done much 
good by his exhortations, when dealing out this good creature of 
God, and in one instance, a tipler left his glass and did not swal- 
low the poison. And further, a consciencious di 


acon who keeps a 
rum-tavera, up country, certii d, not long sinc 


Be that he would be 
willing to go on his knees, to prevent his neighbor,s taking strong 
drink! : 
Now, gentlemen, just blow your ram’s horns against these walls 
cs i ’ g 
and if you do not see such a tumbling down of drunkards, as has 
never been, then I am no ProGnosticatror.—Gen. of Temp. 


GEORGIA AND THE CHEROKEES. 


Extract from the Address of the late National Republican Con- 
vention at Baltimore, to the people of the United States. 


The last point which we shall notice in the conduct of the ad- 
ministration, as relates to the internal policy of the country, and it 
it is, perhaps the most important of all, as far as concerns the 
principles involved, is that of our relations with the Indian tribes, 
and particularly that portion of the Cherokees situated within the 
territorial limits of Georgia. A series of solemn treaties conclud- 
ed successively by all the administrations of the general govern- 
ment since the period of its establishment, guaranteed to these In- 
dians the possession ef their lands without interference or intru- 
sioa from any quarter, their right of governing themselves accord- 
ing to their own laws within those limits, and their character of 
sovereign states. An act of Congress passed inthe year 1802, 
authorised and required the president to protect the Indians in the 
rights guaranteed to them by those treaties, if necessary, by the 
employment of the military force. In open violation to all these 
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solemn engagements the State of Georgia has extended her juris- 
diction, over the territory and persons of the Cherokees situated 
within her limits, interrupted them in the possession of their dwel- 
lings and plantations, and attempted to deprive them of the char- 
acter of distinct communities; while the president, instead of pro- 
tecting the Indians against these acts of wholly unauthorised vio- 
lence, has openly countenanced the pretensions of Georgia, and, in- 
stead of employing the armed force of the United States, in their 
defence, has actually withdrawn that force at the instance of the 
offending party, from the scene of action, and left the unoflending 
natives entirely at the mercy of their enemies. 

The reeent inhuman and unconstitutional outrages committed 
under the authority of Georgia upon the persons of several unof- 


fending citizéns heretofore 1 ng as missionaries within the ter- 


bie portion of these proceedi They have received, like th 
rest, the countenance and approbation of the general executive. 


ritory of the Cherokees, constitutes, perhaps, the most unjustifia- 


Few examples can be found, even in the history of barbarous com- 
munities, in which the sacred-character of a minister of religion 
has furnished so slight a protection against disrespect and violence 
to the persons invested with it. We rejoice to learn that this 
subject will shortly be presented to Congress and to the people, in 
full detail, and in a form fitted to excite the attention which it so 
wel deserves. F 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Popish Hierarchy in the United States John England a (Ro- 
man Catholic bishop residing in Charleston S. C.) has issued a 
proclaimation to the people of America, dated 20th of August, 
1831, from which we extract the following s immary of popery; in 
the most authentic form demonstrating, that the dragon has set 
up the beast in this republic, and given him “his power, and his 
seat, and great authority,” and that th merican world are won- 
dering after the beast. Rev. xii. 2, 4.—Protestant. 


lifty years ago, there was not a diocess, a bishop, a seminary, 
nor a convent of the catholic church in our union, Now there is 
a perfect province, with its regular, hierarchy, consisting of the 
archbishop, with seven sufragan bishops, nd two co-adjt utor 3, be- 
sides two exempt diocesses and their bishops, giving an ageregate 
of twelve of the Episcopal body with thetr secular clergy; two 
universities, and five or six seminaries, a province of Jesuits, with 
a university and noviciate, and two or thre e colleges; an establish- 
ment of Sulpicians, with a university and college and seminary; a 
province of Domincian friars, with their professed house and college 
and noviciate; two or three establishments of Lazarists, with their 


colleges and seminaries and schools: an establishment of Augus- 
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tian friars; two flourishiug Ursuline convents, Visitation nuns, 
Carmeline nuns, poor Clars, Lorretines, Sisters of Charity, and 
five or six other descriptions of female religious societies, with theit 
schools and establishments, beside some monasteries of men. Add 
to this, periodical presses, and continual demand for new churches 
and more clergymen.’ 

Liberty of the Press.—The Corporation of Georgetown have 
passed a law rendering it penal for any free negroe to receive from 
the Post Office, have in his possession, or circulate any publication 
or writing, of whatever description, of a seditious character; and 
particularly the newspaper called the ‘Liberator,’ published at 
Boston. ‘The punishment for each offence to be a fine not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, 
In case of inability to pay the fine and prison fees, the offenders 
are to be sold as servants for four months 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Arana, in noticing the ‘Liberator;’ 
a paper published in Boston, by Mr. Garrison, thus speaks of its 
circulation in the south: 

‘We do not believe the paper alluded to is circulated through 
the mail. No post master in the southern country would deliver 
the numbers, should there be found a man hardy enough to avow 
himselfa subscriber. If there be those who privately circulate it— 
we assure them their calling is a dangerous one. Be they white 
or black, if detected, we cannot promise them a fair trial, or even 
the forms of law—they will at once be sacrificed to popular indig- 
nation.’ 

The Cholera in England.—Sunderland Nov. 28.—Remained 
sick, 32: new cases 14; recovered,6; died 8. From the com- 
mencement of the disease, Oct. 26, there bad been 294 cases; 
deaths 86.—Com. Adv. of 26th ult. 

A Noble Act-—On the evening of the 7th inst. Francis Blood- 
good Esq Mayor of the city of Albany liberated all the debtors 
confined in the jail of that place, by paying the amount of the debts 
for which they were confined 

The Otaheite Phenomenon.—Kotzebue, who visited the island 
of Otaheite, only a few years ago, was the first to communicate to 
the world the singular law by which the tides of this island are 
regulated—namely, that the time of high water is precisely at noon 


and midnight, all the year round. 


—_——— 
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